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NBS  News  & Notes 

Minutes  of  Board  Meeting  of  22  July  1988,  in  Cincinnati,  O. 
President  Champa  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  12:55  Officers  and 
board  members  present:  Remy  Bourne,  John  Bergman,  Charles  Davis, 
Carling  Gresham,  George  Kolbe  and  Cal  Wilson.  Guests  were  Mark 
Auerbach,  Avis  Bourne,  Ken  Lowe  and  Myron  Xenos. 

The  first  order  of  business  concerned  the  financial  status  of  the 
Society.  The  treasurer  reported  our  funds  were  virtually  depleted  due  to 
unexpected  publication  costs  of  The  Asylum  for  the  first  two  issues  of 
1988,  which  were  nearly  $2800. 

In  discussions  four  possible  sources  of  additional  funds  were 
proposed:  1)  Seek  donations  from  the  membership.  2)  Seek  additional 
advertisers.  3)  Ask  for  book  donations  to  be  used  in  a mail  bid  sale.  4) 
Raise  annual  dues. 

The  first  three  suggestions  received  support,  however,  the  Board  was 
unanimous  in  rejecting  a dues  increase.  President  Champa  volunteered 
to  contact  numismatic  firms  to  request  their  advertising  support. 

The  subject  of  requesting  the  ANA  to  establish  a literature  exhibit 
category  was  discussed.  Wilson  volunteered  to  pursue  the  matter  with 
ANA  officials. 

Bergman  reported  he  had  consulted  an  attorney  regarding  establish- 
ment of  an  NBS  Code  of  Ethics.  It  was  moved  the  NBS  adopt  a code 
using  the  ANA  code  as  a guide;  motion  passed.  Wilson  will  prepare  said 
code  for  publication  in  Toe  Asylum. 

The  president  reported  Joel  Orosz  had  resigned  as  editor  of  The 
Asylum.  Gresham  moved  the  appointment  of  David  Block,  Gainesville,  FL 
as  new  editor;  motion  passed. 

Gresham  offered  to  typeset/layout  32-pp  editions  of  The  Asylum  for 
$200/lssue;  he  also  offered  services  of  a firm  willing  to  print  four 
hundred  (400)  copies  on  acid-free  paper,  and  fold/stitch  each  edition  for 
$450.  Wilson  moved  acceptance  of  both  offers;  passed. 

Wilson  moved  the  editor  be  directed  to  submit  The  Asylum  in  next 
year’s  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  annual  writing  competition.  Motion 
passed. 

Gresham  moved  to  suspend  member  Jeff  Rock  for  a period  of  three 
(3)  years,  subject  to  review  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Motion  passed. 

A resolution  was  adopted  expressing  gratitude  to  Robert  Wester  for 
the  contribution  of  $100  to  the  NBS  treasury  in  memory, of  Sylvester 
Sage  Crosby. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  1:50  p.m.  # 

A Brief  Look  at  the  General  Membership  Meeting,  Cincinnati,  O. 
President  Champa  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  2:15  p.m.;  67  members 
and  guests  were  present.  After  hearing  the  treasurer’s  report,  Denis 
Loring  took  the  floor  and  auctioned  a donated  bookbinder’s  storecard 
for  $230,  which  was  won  by  President  Champa;  Loring  then  produced 
a plastic  bag  ("the  hat"),  which  was  passed  through  the  audience  and 
returned  with  $1607  for  the  NBS  treasury! 

The  annual  Armand  Champa  NBS  Writer’s  Award  (two,  this  year), 
was  presented  to  John  J.  Ford,  and  to  John  Adams  (in  absentia). 

Guest  speakers  for  the  meeting  were  Nancy  Green,  ANA  librarian; 
Martin  Gengerke,  author  and  cataloger;  and  Eric  Newman,  author  and 
lecturer. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  4:30  p.m.  # 
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Board  Actions  Subsequent  to  Cincinnati  Meeting,  by  Mail: 

In  a letter  dated  1 August  1988  to  the  NBS  president,  officers  and  board 
members,  Gresham  moved  the  following: 

1:  Effective  with  the  first  issue  of  The  Asylum  in  1989  the  advertising 
rates  will  be  as  follows:  Full  page.,  $60;  Half  page,  $35;  Quarter  page, 
$20;  Eighth  page  (4X  only),  $40;  Centergate  (2pp,  IX),  $100;  Centergate 
(2pp,  4X),  $300;  IFC,  page  1,  IBC,  $65;  Halftones,  each/gang,  $7.50. 
Motion  passed. 

2:  That  the  printer  be  authori2ed  to  stamp,  label,  stuff,  seal  and  mail 
The  Asylum  for  a fee  of  fifteen  (15)  cents  per  copy  (adding  ca.  $30/issue 
to  costs).  Motion  passed. 

3:  That  Gresham  be  delegated  to  investigate  alternative  classes  of 
mailing  privil^es  for  The  Asylum,  and  that  he  report  same  to  the  board 
within  sixty  (^i)  days  for  possible  board  action.  Motion  passed. 

4:  That,  eff^tive  1989,  ALL  individual  gratia/free  memberships  be 
revoked;  that,  if  approved,  the  NBS  Secretary  is  directed  to  notify  in 
writing  before  1 January  1989  those  individuals  affected.  (This  does  not 
include  complimentary  copies  to  the  ANA,  ANS,  Numismatic  News,  Coin 
World,  etc.,  or  other  numismatic  organiTations).  Motion  failed.  # 


From  the  Editor 

Who’s  in  charge  here?  Well,  as  you  know,  there  are  three  prerequisites 
for  joining  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society: 

1.  Love  of  numismatics. 

2.  Love  of  books. 

3.  Insanity. 

In  their  wisdom  the  members  of  the  board  decided  that  one  of  the 
second  cru  charter  members,  I,  was  sufficiently  qualified  under  the  third 
prerequisite  to  accept  the  editorship  of  The  Asylum.  It’s  a lie  that  I 
volunteered  for  the  job;  I’m  not  that  cra2y.  It  was  put  to  me  that  Dr. 
Orosz  had  regained  his  senses  sufficiently  to  realize  that  it  was  time  for 
someone  to  take  the  load  off  his  shoulders,  that  I was  the  only  sucker 
available.  With  your  help  I may  be  able  to  pull  it  off.  Send  me  letters 
and  articles;  find  new  members  for  the  NBS;  put  up  with  my  crotchets.# 


To  the  Editor 

"You  fool!" 

"What  was  it  Bamum  said?" 
"Now  we’re  even,  buddy." 
"Laus  Deo." 


G.  F.  Kolbe 
A.  Champa 
C.  Gresham 
J.  Orosz  # 


ANY 


Getable  Book 
Where  Printed,  in 
Language,  on 
Subject,  by 
Body,  for 
Price,  Supplied! 


Odditorium  sign,  east  side.  See  page  71. 
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The  Life  and  Times  of  J.  Francis  Ruggles 

by  Tom  Nicely 

(Reprinted  from  The  American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle) 
Copyright  1987  by  the  Wm.  L.  Clements  Library. 

Follow  Route  12,  the  old  two-lane  Detroit-Chicago  Pike,  westward 
as  it  rolls  gently  through  rural  southern  Michigan.  From  Ypsilanti  and 
Clinton  the  road  traverses  the  Irish  Hills  area,  with  its  small-scale  tourist 
attractions  (Prehistoric  Forest!  Giant  Jungle  Rapids  Waterslide!  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  Presidential  Railroad  Carl),  and  the  small  towns  of  Somerset 
Center,  Moscow,  Jonesville,  Allen,  Quincy.  More  than  half-way  across  the 
state  and  angling  closer  to  the  Indiana  border,  the  road  passes  through 
the  Branch  County  seat  of  Coldwater.  And  finally,  twelve  miles  further, 
it  brings  us  to  the  tiny  village  of  Bronson. 

Michigan’s  most  remarkable  bookseller  was  born  in  this  village  on 
April  22,  1848.  His  name  was  J.  Francis  Ruggles,  and  for  some  forty 
years,  from  about  1871  until  his  death  in  1911,  he  amazed  neighbors 
and  far-flung  customers  alike  with  his  erudition,  showmanship,  and 
genial  eccentricity.  He  built  a strange  and  wonderful  edifice,  which  he 
usually  called  The  Odditorium,  in  the  village  center;  sold  in-print  and 
out-of-print  books  and  exhibited  his  collection  of  curios;  travelled  to  the 
west  and  south  in  search  of  customers  and  artifacts;  wrote  for  local 
newspapers  and  several  national  free-thought  journals;  used  inventive 
word-combinations,  dialectal  spellings,  and  recondite  terms  to  explain 
and  promote  his  activities;  and  compiled  three  thick  scrapbooks  which 
contain  a printed  record  of  his  business,  his  village,  and  his  enthusi- 
asms. 

This  "famous  rustling,  hustling  Bibliopoloexperto,  professional  Book 
Hunter,  Curio  Fancier,  Antiquarian  Librarian  and  Bibliomaniac  Extraordi- 
nary" was  the  only  child  of  James  Ruggles  and  his  third  wife,  Eliza  Salona 
Pbdey.^^^  James,  who  was  again  widowed  when  his  son  was  an  infant, 
had  settled  in  Bronson  in  1837,  and  for  some  years  he  operated  his  large 
house  to  the  west  of  the  village  center  as  an  inn  or  public  house  (J. 
Francis  dubs  it  a caravansary),  called  the  American  Exchange  Hotel. 

James  later  married  again,  and  the  Ruggles  household  came  to 
include  four  surviving  younger  half-brothers  as  well  as  his  step-mother, 
Aurelia  Parish  Ruggles.  It  was  here,  at  22  Chicago  Street,  that  Ruggles 
presumably  lived  while  receiving  a common  school  education,  although 
in  his  later  teens  he  spent  two  months  at  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
Eastman  Business  College.  In  this  same  house  the  budding  bibliopole  set 
up  shop  in  six  second-floor  rooms  while  still  in  his  early  twenties. 

The  best  source  for  these  early  years  is  a series  of  bibliopological 
reminiscences  that  Ruggles  wrote  years  later,  in  1894,  for  the  Bronson 
Journal.  "In  1871,"  he  recounts,  "while  clerking  for  C.  & H.  Powers,  I 
ordered  from  London,  Eng.,  for  my  own  reading,  some  philosophical 
works  and  then,  hungering  for  more  but  lacking  the  necessary  funds  for 
their  procurement,  concluded  to  advertise  for  sale,  in  a Boston  paper, 
these  and  some  other  crumbs  from  my  literary  table. The  advertise- 
ment produced  duplicate  orders,  and  soon  Ruggles  was  circulating  a 
manuscript  list  and  then  produced  a broadside  catalogue.  The  issuing 
of  the  catalogue,  or  "Circularissingularis"  as  Ruggles,  with  his  character- 
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istic  love  of  word  play,  named  it,  quickly  became  a yearly  (usually  fall  or 
late  summer),  event. Featured  in  the  publication  were  an  annual  mes- 
sage from  the  proprietor,  lists  of  new  and  out-of-print  or  rare  books  for 
sale,  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers,  a books  wanted  to  purchase 
section,  and  a melange  of  quotations,  notices,  and  poetry,  all  embellished 
with  a fanciful  variety  of  printer’s  ornaments,  display  types,  and  curious 
cuts.^^^ 

In  addition  to  issuing  the  early  catalogues,  which  probably  relied  on 
mail  order  responses,  Ruggles  in  1874  "turned  his  back  forever...  on  all 
salaried  positions"  by  adding  the  job  of  canvasser  to  his  repertoire.  At 
twenty-six  he  took  to  the  road— a periodic  occurence  in  later  years— sell- 
ing newspaper  subscriptions  and  framed  chromolithographs  entitled 
"Cute"  and  "Sunbeam"  from  publishers  of  The  Fireside  Friend,  a subscrip- 
tion book,  T.S.  Arthur’s  Woman  to  the  Rescue-,  and  related  sundries  such 
as  rubber  erasers  and  glass  ink  stands.  He  also  represented  an  area 
bookbinder  and  a job  printer.  It  is  recorded  that  he  subsequently  sold 
about  200  "Illustrated  Weekly"  chromos  and  many  frames  in  an  efficient 
canvas  of  Ann  Arbor,  but  within  a few  years  Ruggles  had  resolved  to 
handle  only  books,  which  he  would  sell  "on  the  road,  through  the  mails, 
and  in  my  own  store."  What  kind  of  store  was  it,  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  old  Ruggles  house?  A nice  description  is  provided  in  The  Book  Fiend 
(Minneapolis,  ed.  Leroy  Clark)  for  January,  1888,  in  an  article  tided 
"Romance  of  Bibliopolism.  A Peep  Into  ’ye’  Bibliopole’s  Sanctum...  Up  a 
flight  of  rickety  stairs,  through  a narrow,  winding,  dingy  hallway 
barricaded  with  book-stock...  we  are  ushered  into  what  might  at  first 
presentation  be  taken  for  a wizard’s  den,  cavern  of  curiosities,  or 
reclusive  retreat  of  some  studious  hermit...  occupying  altogether  six  cosy 
little  rooms."  This  narrative  is  amplified  in  an  earlier  article  "From  the 
Bronson  Index”  which  describes  a stroll  "into  the  extensive  book  mailing 
establishment,  old  curiosity  shop  and  philosophical  sanctum  of  J.  Francis 
Ruggles,  Great  World-Renowned,  International  Bibliopole."  After  noting 
the  stuffed  animals  and  walls  covered  with  paintings,  engravings,  and 
mottoes,  the  writer  continues,  "The  collection  of  books  is  a rare  one... 
In  Americana  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac  puts  in  an  appearance...  ’Ulster 
County  Gazette,’  1800...  Also  some  of  the  early  anti-slavery  papers... 
Among  the  archives  we  find  hundreds  of  autograph  letters...  Now  come 
curiosities  in  archaeology,  geology,  minerology,  conchology...  flint 
arrowheads...  postage  stamp  albums...  old  play  bills...  Confederate 
bonds...  rare  coins...  stereoscopic  views...  and  souvenirs  of  eccentricity... 
till  the  curiosity  seeker  is  wearied,  and  the  tired  brain  cries  for  rest."^^) 

Ruggles  remained  in  this  location  for  almost  twenty  years  and 
doubtlessly  would  have  remained  had  not  a disastrous  event  occurred 
while  he  was  canvassing  out  west.  In  the  early  morning  hours  of 
February  20,  1889,  a fire  destroyed  the  Ruggles  homestead  and  with  it 
the  shop  and  all  its  contents.  Ruggles  grieved,  in  poetry  and  in  prose. 
But  armed  with  the  pluck  that  he  admired,  as  well  as  $3000  from  the 
insurance  company,  he  determined  to  phoenixize  in  a marvelously  grand 
manner  and  within  a year  had  constructed  a two-story  building  that  was 
the  wonder  of  the  village.  Arising  just  one  or  two  doors  west  of  the  main 
four  corners,  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago  Street,  this  remarkable 
combined  shop  and  residence  is  described  at  some  length  in  Ruggles’ 
18th  annual  message  to  his  customers: 
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"The  front  is  made  of  Grand  Rapids  white  brick  with  panels  of 
Philadelphia  Peerless  pressed  red  brick,  the  joints  are  pencilled  in  blue, 
and  the  smiling  countenances  of  two  portraits  in  clay,  representing 
probably  a pair  of  some  ancient  twin  brother  antiquarians,  are  seen  to 
beam  forth.  The  front  doors  and  windows  of  both  upper  and  lower  story 
are  of  extra  p>olished  plate  glass,  with  selected  colors  of  stained  glass  for 
transoms.  Above  the  center  bay  window,  in  the  cap  thereof,  is  a coat  of 
arms  composed  of  pens  pendant  and  ink  stands  militant,  inlaid  in  gold, 
while  over  each  of  the  side  bay  windows  stands  out  in  bold  relief  the 
Latin  inscription  LUX  indicating  that  the  physical  light,  the  earth’s  source 
of  warmth  and  life,  enters  the  windows  to  be  metamorphosed  into 
intellectual  illumination...  The  gable  of  the  cornice  had  an  embossed 
figure  of  an  op>en  book  with  the  front  page  blackened  as  if  by  fire,  the 
newly  turned  leaf  pure  white,  but  from  both  of  which  shine  forth  in 
brilliant  radiancy  the  gilded  figures  1889,  while  underneath  appears  in 
golden  letters  the  cognomen  of  the  Bibliopoloexperto. 

"The  corner  block  is  of  Buckeye  sandstone  and  has  this  inscription, 
’Curioso  Bookery.  J.  Francis  Ruggles,’  which  signifies  that  it  is  not  only 
a place  where  books  are  sold  but  a depository  for  peculiar  bric-a-brac 
and  the  abiding  place  of  a virtuoso  as  well.  Entering  beneath  a welcom- 
ing arch  we  find  ourselves  in  the  salesroom,  fitted  with  elegantly  carved, 
mahogany  veneered  and  glass  doored  bookcases  stored  with  tempting 
volumes  which  are  thus  kept  secure  from  the  ravages  of  dust  and  there- 
fore always  appear  fresh,  clean  and  inviting.  Sandwiched  between  these 
are  cabinets  of  specimens  in  numismata,  philately,  currentia,  autographia- 
na,  etc...  thence...  we  ascend  a short  flight  of  stairs  and  seek  entrance  to 
the...  Sanctum  Sanctorum...  [and  thence]  upward  a few  steps  into  ’Bach- 
elor’s Hair  (so  lettered  in  Greek  on  the  glass  panel  of  the  door),  which 
we  find  in  reality  to  be  a miniature  art  gallery  of  statues,  portraits,  etc. 
Opening  a door  to  the  left  and  we  are  in  the  magnificent  ’Drawing 
Room’  from  whence  we  get  a glimpse  of  the  ’Kleiderschauf  and  ’Lavi- 
torium;’  then  up  a longer  flight  to  the  ’Observatoire,’  [cupola]  which  is 
a reading  room,  recuperatorium,  and  studio  all  in  one.  Now  slipping  out 
at  the  rear  entrance,  down  stairs,  we  wend  our  way  into  a veritable 
’Cave  of  the  Winds,’  which  is  the  one  and  only  well  equipped  tornado 
grotto  in  the  state... 

"Various  nations  and  localities  have  contributed  materials  for  our 
’greatest  show  on  earth,’  and  all  the  departments  are  sufficiently  light, 
airy  and  spacious,  as  sunshine  and  ventilation  are  among  our  ’best 
ridden  hobbies.’...  The  business  office...  is  finished  with  luxurious 
Georgia  pine,  the  packing  room  in  wavy,  quarter  sawed  sycamore,  the 
reception  parlor  in  sumptuous  black  ash,  the  store  proper  in  sturdy  red 
oak,  the  bath  room  in  southern  gum  wood,  the  wardrobe  in  anti-moth 
red  cedar,  the  single  man’s  lobby  in  durable  hard  maple,  the  cellar  in 
lasting  hemlock,  the  cyclone  cavern  in  Wolverine  granite  and  swamp  oak, 
the  white-bricked...  ’Necessario’  in  native  water  elm,  while  the  lowering 
’owl’s  nest’  (being  intended  for  taking  bird’s  eye  views),  to  make  the 
sentiment  and  finish  harmonize,  is  cased  up  with  costly  bird’s  eye  maple, 
decorated  with  carved  heads  of  the  ’God  of  Wisdom’  etc.  Other  rooms 
are  also  ornamented  with  fine  wood  carvings...  while  the  ceilings  are 
painted  in  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow...  The  apex  of  the  observatory  is 
surmounted  with  a huge  ball,  upon  the  surface  of  which  are  painted  the 
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subdivisions  of  the  earth...  This  emblem  is  not  intended  to  signify  that 
we  desire  to  possess  the  whole  planet,  but  simply  that  we  traverse  the 
entire  globe  in  the  sports  of  the  chase  of  book  hunting  and  aspire  for 
the  extension  of  our  territory  for  customers  from  pole  to  pole.  Above  the 
sphere,  streaming  in  the  breeze,  is  Uncle  Sam’s  banner,  surcharged  with 
the  characteristic  inscription,  ’Bibliopolotriumpho,’...  So  you  see, 
indulgent  reader,  that  everything  is  artistic,  emblematic,  and  brim  full  of 
sentiment,  from  the  inception  of  the  building  to  the  last  stroke  of  the 
painter’s  brush. 

The  Odditorium,  sometimes  called  the  Bibliocurioseum  or  Biblio- 
curioidealorium,  or  other  combinations  thereof,  held  its  grand  opening 
on  November  19,  1889.  Thereafter— with  additions  in  decor  (fifty  styles 
of  carpet,  over  100  wallpaper  patterns,  a self-heating  bathtub)  and 
subtractions  in  time  (visitors  were  eventually  limited  to  an  hour’s  free 
tour,  but  "the  private  curio  collections  are  reserved...  for  those  who... 
help  sustain  our  institution.")— Ruggles  presided  over  the  apogee  of  his 
dreams  and  labors.  Inside,  visitors  were  most  often  impressed  with  his 
magnificent  159-compartment  folding  desk.  Outside,  the  colorful  building 
signs  announced  to  all  that  this  was  no  ordinary  retail  establishment. 
One  of  these  signs  was  reproduced  and  described  in  the  Bronson  Jour- 
nal and  is  pictured  in  this  article.  (See  page  70.— ed.)  Another  Ruggles 
sign  was  later  acquired  by  the  Battle  Creek  rare  book  and  autograph 
dealer  Forest  Sweet,  according  to  Clements  Library  Director  Randolph 
Adams  in  the  autumn  1936  Colophon,  "to  use  on  his  own  house,  but 
unfortunateh^  the  builder  put  it  in  such  a position  that  the  face  is  buried 
in  cement. The  most  remarkable  fixture  of  the  Odditorium,  however, 
was  the  owner  himself.  What  a visit  with  him  like?  There  exists  one 
delightful  extended  account,  in  an  1898  book  called  Mr.  Eagle’s  U.S.A: 
as  seen  in  a huggy  ride  of  1400  miles  from  Illinois  to  Boston. Arriving 
toward  evening  in  Bronson  and  observing  the  Odditorium  and  its  signs, 
the  author  asked  the  hotel  stable  attendant  who  this  J.  Francis  Ruggles 
was:  "’Damdest  cuss  you  ever  see!’  he  replied,  and  stopped  short.  As  this 
information  did  not  seem  much  more  definite  than  some  of  the  signs  I 
had  been  studying,  I pressed  for  a little  further  enlightment.  ’Just  git  at 
the  critter,  ’n  talk  to  him.  That’s  the  bes’  way  to  git  the  facks  o’  his 
case.’  ’But  where  does  he  stay?’  ’Well,  he  gits  his  meals  at  the  hotel  yere, 
’n  roosts  in  thet  there  coop  o’  his’n  cross  the  street.  He’s  got  a cheer 
out’n  the  hotel  bar-room  he  sets  in  that  no  body  else  aint  ’lowed  to 
tech.  He’s  good  natured  ’nough,  ’n  ef  ye  was  ter  shy  ’round  there  now, 

I reckon  ye’d  find  him.’ 

"I  walked  around  presently  to  the  hotel  entrance.  Within,  sure 
enough,  with  its  back  against  the  clerk’s  desk,  was  the  chair.  Its  top  was 
embellished  in  gold  letters,  ’J.  Francis  Ruggles.’  A small,  pale,  little  man, 
dressed  in  black,  came  quietly  along  and  sat  down  in  the  chair.  I backed 
off  and  pretended  to  be  studying  a railroad  map,  but  was  really,  of 
course,  looking  over  Mr.  Ruggles...  He  wore  a brown  straw  hat  having 
a brim,  perhaps,  an  inch  wide.  He  was  smooth  shaven,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a tiny  bunch  of  carefully  nuturcd  chin  whiskers.  His  clothing  was 
absolutely  spotless,  and  seemed  as  if  it  were  worn  with  constant 
brushing.  His  black  string  tie...  ends...  were  brought  across  each  other... 
His  boots  had  split  leather  tops,  and  were  polished  in  the  economical, 
spit-but-once-in-the-box  style.  'Fhis  man’s  general  demeanor  suggested  a 
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meek  and  humble  ’follower  of  the  cloth.’ 

"After  a while,  I walked  over  to  Mr.  Ruggles  and  introduced  myself. 
His  greeting  was  cordial,  and  we  were  soon  engaged  in  pleasant  conver- 
sation. ’Some  of  those  signs  on  your  building  are  rather  unusual,’  I 
ventured. 

"’Yes,’  he  said,  ’I  know  when  I had  them  put  up,  I agreed  to  pay  the 
painter  so  much  for  the  lump  job,  and  he  came  near  striking  on  me 
when  his  work  was  about  half  done,  as  he  said  he  didn’t  contract  to 
paint  words  that  would  reach  clear  down  into  Indiana...’  On  the  matter 
of  books,  to  which  we  finally  drifted,  I found  him  possessed  of  really 
remarkable  information,  and  regarding  rare  editions,  and  curious 
volumes,  his  knowledge  was  profound.  We  talked  until  late  in  the 
evening... 

"[Next  morning]  we  entered  the  sacred  portals...  [and]  I began  to  see 
that  the  proprietor  was  one  of  those  who  have  a ’place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place.’...  The  order  in  which  Mr.  Ruggles’  private 
library,  ledgers,  and  odd  trifles  were  arranged  would  have  told,  if 
nothing  else  had,  that  the  proprietor  was  a bachelor.  No  woman  could 
have  endured  such  miraculous  method.  Her  very  soul  would  have  been 
inspired  with  the  desire  to  break  in  here  with  mop  and  pail... 

"As  we  [returned  from  the  ’Refuge  de  Tornado’]  I said,  ’Mr.  Ruggles, 
you  certainly  have  everything  here  but  a wife.  Why  don’t  you  hustle 
around  and  ensnare  some  one  of  these  pretty  girls  I see  in  Bronson?’ 
’Not  much!’  he  answered  with  venom,  ’I’ve  worked  like  a slave  to  get 
this  palace  built,  and  if  I got  a wife,  she’d  be  running  the  Odditorium 
herself  and  want  to  have  me  out  there  in  the  tornado  cave,  feeding  me 
through  a hole  in  the  roof.  No  sir,  I know  when  I’m  well  ofif.  I want  no 
female  help  around  this  institution!" 

If  Ruggles  avoided  the  women,  and  perhaps  vice  versa,  he  did  seem 
to  enjoy  children.  Mrs.  Helen  Bowker  Smith  of  Bronson,  now  in  her 
eighties,  remembers  visits  to  the  Odditorium  with  her  father:  curious 
odors,  a big  stairway,  tables  covered  with  books,  Mr.  Ruggles  showing 
her  stones,  snakeskins,  a trap-door  for  valuables,  and  "the  smallest  Bible 
in  the  world,"  or  urging  her  to  take  some  hard  candy  from  a wooden 
pail  under  his  desk.  On  one  occasion  Ruggles  asked  the  young  girl  if  she 
wanted  to  see  a real  bat.  When  she  said  yes,  thinking  he  would  produce 
one  of  the  flying  order  Chiroptera,  he  led  her  to  a brick  (covered  with 
carpet  and  probably  used  as  a -doorstop)  upon  which  he  had  placed  a 
small  sign  that  read  BAT.  That,  said  Ruggles  tvith  what  we  can  imagine 
as  mock  solemnity,  was  his  brickbat.  She  also  remembers  the  bookseller 
as  he  walked  quickly  across  the  street  for  his  noon  meal,  frock  coattails 
flying,  and  the  people  who  often  arrived  by  train  and  walked  up  to  the 
shop.^^^^ 

The  shop’s  proprietor  had  other  decided  but  not  overbearing  opin- 
ions which  he  seems  to  have  come  to  early  in  life.  Ruggles  was  a total 
abstainer  on  personal  grounds,  traceable  to  an  innocent  imbibing  of  hard 
cider  as  a child,  and  politically  he  was  an  "independent  voter  or 
Mugwump. He  was,  moreover,  a radical  thinker  or  believer  in 
rationalistic  agnosticism  at  a time  when  Robert  G . Ingersoll  popularized 
this  metaphysical  stance,  and  he  wrote  pieces  for  such  journals  as  the 
New  York  Truthseeker  and  Boston  Investigator. 

In  this  trait  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  a free-thinking  father.  At 
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the  elder  Ruggles’  funeral,  which  was  reported  in  detail  in  the  local 
newspaper,  there  was  neither  a clergyman  officiating  nor  any  reference 
to  God  in  the  commemoration.  Not  coincidentally,  the  first  extant 
catalogue  of  the  younger  Ruggles  highlighted  in-print  free  thought  titles 
by  authors  such  as  Bradlaugh,  Paine,  Buechner,  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
Swedenborg,  and  a book  called  Modem  Thinkers  (featuring  Haekel, 
Paine,  Adam  Smith,  Fourier,  Swedenborg,  Compte,  Spencer  and 
Bentham)  was  touted  in  Catalogue  No.  8 as  "the  religio-philosophical 
literary  event  of  the  season."  In  later  life  Ruggles  even  tried  out  some  of 
the  more  mysterious  sciences  for  what  they  could  tell  him  (and  liis 
readers)  about  himself:  his  head  was  read  from  a photographic  portrait 
by  the  phrenological  Fowlers,  his  penmanship  analyzed  by  expert 
graphologist  Henry  Rice  of  New  York,  and  his  astrological  horoscope  cast 
by  Prof.  Edison. 

Above  all,  Ruggles  saw  liimself  as  participating,  tlirough  his  business 
endeavors,  in  the  great  cause  of  education  and  enlightenment.  "Mr.  R’s 
ambition,"  said  the  Bronson  Journal,  "seems  to  be  to  acquire  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  ability  to  supply  any  book  ever  published  by 
anyone  anywhere,  and  he  goes  about  the  matter  philosophically  by  first 
forming  a bibliographical  library  containing  the  titles,  sizes,  prices,  dates 
of  issue  and  publisher’s  addresses  of  every  work  of  which  any  printed 
record  has  been  preserved  since  the  origin  of  printing.  Mr.  R.  is  also  the 
inventor  of  a ’Great  original  panoramic  system  of  bibliopolism  by  means 
of  pictorial  diagram  tablets’  on  which  the  U.S.  Government  has  granted 
him  a copyright.  Believing  that  humanity’s  only  salvation  is  in  education 
and  moral  suasion  he  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  cheap  literature  for 
the  masses."^^^^ 

Ruggles’  "Copyrighted  System  of  Bibliopoling"  seems  to  refer  in 
particular  to  a "new  departure  in  sample  showing"  which  lightened  the 
canvasser’s  satchel  while  on  the  road,  but  what  form  this  took  remains 
unclear.^’ 'Fhe  reference  is  broader,  however,  when  Ruggles  writes,  in 
the  same  article,  about  his  "great  original  system  of  special  Book  Hunting 
for...  Rare  O P.  Works."  Here  he  may  simply  refer  to  his  use  of  the  tools 
of  the  trade  familiar  to  antiquarian  b^k  dealers:  other  dealers’ 
catalogues,  subject  and  author  bibliographies,  advertisements  in  the  trade 
journals,  circulated  want  lists.  Certainly  he  was  very  proud  of  his 
reference  library.  In  "Biblionobituary!,"  a poem  written  right  after  the 
1889  fire,  he  had  deeply  lamented  the  loss  of  "My  Leypoldt,  Lowndes, 
Truebner,  Lowe,  NX^iittaker  and  Roorbach,/My  Thomas,  Kelly,  Brittanica, 
and  poor  ’Old  Bohn’  alack!"  And  he  liked  to  show  off  volumes  of  the 
exhaustive  American  Catalogue,  the  forerunner  of  today’s  Books  in 
Prinl.^^'^^ 

In  the  broadest  sense,  finally,  Ruggles  may  have  considered  the 
numerous  special  forms  and  colorful  partly- printed  letters  that  he  devised 
for  his  own  business  correspondence  and  the  various  advertising  labels 
which  he  affixed  to  the  paste-downs  of  his  lxx)k  sttxrk  as  the  truly 
innovative  component  of  his  "great  original  system. All  this  was  not 
a notable  departure  in  the  trade.  It  did,  however,  convey  to  the  customer 
a sense  of  enjoyable  mystery  and  emphasized  Ruggles’  enterprising 
business  metlKxls  and  progressive  ideas,  llis  claim  of  lx:ing  able  to  find 
any  lxx)k  though  (Xhers  have  failed  has  a particularly  mtxlern  ring 
lUiggles  tried  to  offer  wliat  t(xlay’s  antiquarian  trade  journal  AB  Book- 
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man’s  Weekly  describes  as  the  ideal  full-service  bookshop. 

The  phoenixized  shop  in  its  village-center  location  continued  for  over 
twenty  years.  Like  most  rural  or  by-appointment  bookstores,  it  probably 
wasn’t  bustling  but  kept  filling  up  with  more  and  more  books  and 
curios.  We  can  guess  that  a good  percentage  of  the  on-hand  stock  was 
used  and  rare,  since  new  titles,  though  prominent  in  Ruggles’  catalogues, 
could  be  supplied  on  order,  and  a rural  village  would  probably  not  have 
provided  enough  walk-in  customers  to  justify  a large  investment  in  new 
publications.  Ruggles’  interest  in  rare  books  was  evident  from  the 
beginning.  His  earliest  extant  catalogue  includes  a small  section  listing 
seventeenth-century  imprints  under  the  heading  "Early  Literature."  He 
handled  at  least  one  incunabulum,  a 1483  Epistolae  of  St.  Cyprianus.^^®^ 
He  offered  comments  to  the  press  on  the  Book  of  Mormon,  describing 
the  original  edition  as  "one  of  the  scarcest  issues  in  American  literature... 
[bringing]  in  the  market  $25  and  upwards. He  also  wrote  about  a 
locally  owned  1730  Geography  Anatomized  and  surveyed  rare  free- 
thought  titles  for  the  Truthseeker  magazine. 

The  older  books  were  also  what  impressed  many  visitors:  "The  walls 
are  lined  with  cases  containing  books  both  old  and  new,  rare  and 
common,  one  cabinet  being  devoted  exclusively  to  old  schoolbooks... 
Underneath  the  shelves  drawers  containing  thousands  of  magazines, 
pamphlets,  catalogues,  etc.,  some  of  them  very  valuable...  and  what  took 
our  reporter’s  eye  the  most,  a number  of  old  newspapers. While  it 
is  probable  that  there  were  never  any  fabulous  rarities  in  Ruggles’  stock 
of  books,  nor  indeed  more  than  a few  titles  to  excite  the  big  city  dealers 
of  his  own  era,  there  was  enough  to  provide  a glimpse  of  the  broader 
continuum  of  knowledge  and  scholarship  in  a community  mostly 
concerned  with  contemporary  practicalities. 

And  of  course  Ruggles’  strange  and  wonderful  Odditorium  was  much 
more  than  a bookstore  to  the  local  visitor,  the  farmer  in  town  to  buy 
supplies,  or  the  wide-eyed  school  children  who  crossed  its  threshold.  It 
was  a captivating  museum  of  curiosities  gathered  during  Ruggles’ 
American  and  English  tours  over  the  years:  from  Texas  a sample  of 
mescal  and  fragments  of  the  skull  of  a hapless  black  man,  Jim  King;  a 55 
1/2  foot  Japanese  panoramic  scroll  from  London  reportedly  valued  at 
$235,000;  a facsimile  of  "an  epistle  purporting  to  be  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  notorious  ’Mr.  Beelzebub  Satan’";  and  a mammoth  peach  left  on 
exhibition  at  the  Odditorium. 

Despite  his  travels,  Bronson’s  best-known  bookseller  was  apparently 
never  tempted  to  relocate.  Early  in  his  career  he  wrote:  "We  have  been 
urged  by  city  friends  to  move  to  New  York,  Chicago,  etc.  — but  here  is 
our  birthplace,  our  business,  our  home  and  our  friends. As  time 
went  on  Ruggles  began  sending  reports  of  his  travels  back  to  the  local 
press  and  became  something  of  a cultural  interpreter  for  the  village.  The 
village  in  turn  seems  to  have  been  proud  of,  if  also  somewhat  non- 
plussed by,  the  accomplishments  of  their  resident  virtuoso.  Ruggles 
probably  enjoyed  both  reactions.  On  a larger  stage  he  would  not  have 
found  the  audience  he  needed,  nor  they  an  actor  with  such  an  interest 
and  stake  in  the  community. 

If  Chicago  or  New  York  was  beyond  Ruggles’  orbit,  writing  his  own 
obituary  certainly  wasn’t.  Write  it  he  did,  and  had  it  printed,  perhaps 
several  years  before  his  death.  Never  of  robust  constitution,  Ruggles 
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succumbed  to  a fever  in  his  sixty-third  year,  on  September  14,  1911-^^^^ 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  store,  and,  as  Ruggles  had  specified,  his 
funeral  p>eroration  was  read  "by  some  person  other  than  a minister  of 
the  gospel. A small,  simple  stone  marks  his  burial  spot,  flanking 
other  family  members,  at  the  local  cemetery. 

What  happ>ened  to  the  books  and  curios  is  something  of  a mystery. 
Some  residents  think  there  may  have  been  a general  sale,  and  some  of 
the  stock  may  have  been  taken  over  for  a time  by  a local  merchant.  The 
building  passed  through  various  hands  and  uses.  Today,  as  the  offices  of 
Walter  Wohlers  Real  Estate,  the  cupola  and  upper  protuding  bay 
windows  and  the  lower  columns  have  vanished,  and  all  that  remains  to 
readily  identify  the  Odditorium  are  the  second  story  flat,  square  gargoyles 
(or  "big  Who-is-its")  in  red  clay  and  the  cornerstone  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance. 

Bronson  itself  remains  for  the  most  part  a quiet,  pleasant  southern 
Michigan  village.  But  recently,  as  NBC-TV  Today  show  weatherman 
Willard  Scott  announced,  it  "made  the  Guiness  Book  of  Records  for  the 
world’s  largest  stuffed  sausage."^^^^  P.T.  Bamum,  who  was  mentioned  by 
Ruggles  several  times  in  print  over  the  years,  would  have  loved  it.  And 
so  would  Bronson’s  own  native  showman,  J.  Francis  Ruggles,  truly  Ye 
Bibliopolo  Originaloextraordinaro.^^^^ 

NOTES 

1 . The  scrapbooks,  all  bound  in  contemf)orary  3/4  morocco  of  different  colors,  are  spine- 
titled  BRAINDROPS,  LIFE  IN  BRONSON,  and  BRONSON  IN  MINIATURE.  The  first  two  are 
currently  available  in  the  Branch  County  Library,  Coldwater,  Michigan,  the  second  also  on 
film,  and  the  third  is  in  the  safekeeping  of  local  historian  Mrs.  Loranetta  Diebel  of 
Bronson.  Residents  believe  that  the  scrapbooks  turned  up  at  a local  garage  sale  or  auction 
within  recent  years.  Based  upon  Ruggles’  introductory  manuscript  notes  in  the  first  two 
volumes  as  well  as  internal  evidence,  the  scrapbooks  replaced  three  earlier  compilations 
that  were  destroyed  in  an  1889  fire  and  were  begun  in  1890,  1892,  and  ca  1894 
respectively.  BRAINDROPS  collects  printed  sources  regarding  the  book  business;  the  other 
two  record  village  happenings,  though  there  is  a fair  amount  of  duplication.  Sources  for 
the  pasted-in  clippings  are  mainly  Ruggles’  own  yearly  brochures  and  local  newspap>ers. 
Given  the  format,  compounded  by  detachment  of  the  unnumbered  scrapbook  pages  and 
the  fact  that  Ruggles  often  reused  his  own  copy  and  probably  wrote  many  of  the  articles 
about  himself,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  establish  the  original  source,  date,  or  authorship 
of  a piece  with  certainty.  A half  brother  was  also  editor  of  one  of  the  local  newspapers. 

2.  From  an  article  beginning  "With  His  Name  Left  Out,"  Bronson  Journal  (?),  ca  1890, 
probably  by  Ruggles;  in  BRAINDROPS  and  in  LIFE  IN  BRONSON. 

3.  Jas  F.  Ruggles  is  listed  as  a dry  goods  clerk  in  the  Branch  County  Directoiy  (comp,  by 
Stevens  & Conover),  Ann  Arbor,  1871. 

4.  "Eschew  all  conglomerations  of  flatulent  garrulity,  jejune  babblement...  blatteratious 
battology,  colligated  cassation...  and  don’t  use  big  words"  wrote  our  neologist  in  his 
Catalog  No.  11,  "A  Ramble  Among  the  Obsoletes." 

5 Catalogue  or  Circular  No.  1 was  a singleeolumn  sheet  printed  at  the  Republican  Office, 
Coldwater.  No.  2 was  a folder  printed  in  Detroit,  and  No.  3,  the  first  extant  example  (in 
BRAINDROPS),  was  an  oblong  folio  sheet  folded  twice  to  make  a 6pp  large  12mo; 
Cj\TALOGUE  no.  3/OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  /FREE  THOUGHT  AND  M ISC  ELIAN  EOUS/ 
BOOK.S,  PAMPHLETS,  ETC.,  /FOR  SALE  BY/I.  FRANCIS  RUGGLES,  Biblio[X)le,/22  CHICAGO 
SI  , BRONSON,  MICH  (Worcester:  Independent  Tract  Society,  1875).  After  a while  Ruggles 
took  to  bestowing  a new  title  on  each  year’s  offering  No.7  is  BIBLIOPOLCXHCAI. 
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BROADSIDK;  No.ll,  BIBLIOPHILISTICMENU;  No.l4,  BIBLIONUGGIHS;  No,34,  BIBUO- 
TALKO,  and  Ruggles  addresses  his  patrons  variously  from  the  Executive  Sanctum,  Ye 
Denne,  Thinkery,  Bibliocrankery,  and  Bibliobower,  among  others — all  presumably  his 
office. 

6.  There  are  similarities  in  the  two  articles  (contained  in  BRAINDROPS),  perhaps  traceable 
to  Ruggles’  own  contributions. 

7.  For  another  description,  quoted  in  part  later,  see  the  article  in  BRONSON  IN 
MINIATURE  entitled  "An  interesting  place.  J.  Francis  Ruggles  is  original.  The  reporter’s 
representative  visits  Bronson’s  bibliophile,"  ca  1896. 

8.  "Notes  & Queries,"  p.l34.  Julia  Sweet  Newman  believes  this  must  have  been  her  grand- 
father, Forest  Glenwood  Sweet,  who  lived  at  46  Green  Street.  Her  father.  Forest  Helmer 
Sweet,  later  used  No.  46  as  an  office,  then  it  stood  empty  and  in  the  1960s  burned  down. 

9.  Though  the  quoted  passage  is  in  the  first  person  singular,  the  book  was  co-authored 
by  John  Livingston  Wright  and  Mrs.  Abbie  Scares  Ames  (Hartford,  1898).  Two  issues  have 
been  noted,  cloth  and  pictorial  mauve  wrappers. 

10.  The  image  of  Ruggles  "in  his  black  suit  with  swallowtails  hurrying  across  to  the  hotel 
for  meals"  was  also  recalled  by  Bronson  resident  Mrs.  Rena  Robinson,  according  to  Marge 
Scott,  who  interviewed  her  while  completing  a pap>er  on  Ruggles,  a copy  of  which  is  at  the 
Branch  County  Library. 

11.  See  his  temperance  broadside,  "Alcohell,"  in  BRAINDROPS. 

12.  "The  vibrations  of  your  chirographical  aura  show  that  you  are  not  fully  appreciated  in 
your  present  location"  wrote  the  graphologist,  with  perhaps  some  accuracy.  Ruggles’ 
BROADSIDE  No.  34;  'You  are  not  one  to  say  much  about  what  you  have  done"  wrote  JA. 
Fowler,  who  obviously  missed  his  diagnosis!  Information  from  "The  Bibliop>ole’s  ’Bumps,’" 
probably  printed  by  Ruggles. 

13-  See  note  2,  above. 

14.  "Bibliopological  Reminiscences./How  it  all  Began."  Brotison Journal,  Sept.  21,  1894.  See 
also  "His  system  of  samples  is  copyrighted  by  [the]  U.S.  Government,  his  card  of 
introduction  protected  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  but  I guess  there’s  no  patent  on  the 
gait  for  there’s  no  immediate  danger  of  anyone’s  exactly  imitating  it"  (from  BRONSON  IN 
MINIATURE.)  Ruggles’  sample  showing  may  have  been  aided  by  use  of  his  broadsheet 
"Chartabibliosisa,  or  chart  of  b<X)k  sizes,"  a copy  of  which  is  included  in  BRAINDROPS. 

15.  The  American  Catalogue,  under  the  direction  of  F.  Leypoldt,  first  appeared  in  1880 
(see  Growoll,  Book  Trade  Bibliography  in  the  U.S.,  Chapt.  VI,  Nos.  84-85).  Ruggles  had  "his 
Leyf>oldt-Jones  [Catalogue]...  bound  to  special  order  [and  lettered  "THE  BOOK  OF  BOOKS, 
J.  FRANCIS  RUGGLES"  on  the  side]  by  those  princes  of  bibliopegists,  Messrs.  A.  J.  Cox  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  this  fat  ’bibliographical  bible’  has  expended  its  owner  $62.45."  Bronson 
Journal,  as  reprinted  in  Catalogue  No.  23-  This  bit  of  information,  incidentally,  plus 
mention  of  the  LIFE  IN  BRONSON  scrapbook  as  having  been  "made  to  his  order  specially 
for  the  purpose"  (Bronson  Journal,  July  8,  1892)  seems  to  indicate  that  Ruggles  did  not 
do  his  own  binding  work,  although  some  local  residents  believe  he  did.  An  earlier  pre-fire 
volume  of  the  American  Catalogue  is  noted  in  the  aforementioned  Book  Fiend  article  as 
being  lettered  "BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  BIBLE"  on  the  side. 

16.  See  the  middle  section  of  BRAINDROPS  for  samples.  The  materials  usually  featured 
his  and/or  the  shop’s  picture.  The  William  L.  Clements  Library  presently  has  seven  volumes 
with  Ruggles’  book-labels  or  stamps  (all  different)  in  its  collections.  The  volumes 
appropriately  include  John  Dunton’s  Religio  Bibliopolae  (London,  1692,  acquired  1944,) 
as  well  as  six  nineteenth-century  titles  (acquired  1980-83  ) One  of  these  labels  is 
reproduced  in  my  Leaves  of  Grass  (Rare  Books)  Catalogue  10  (Ann  Arbor,  MI,  1980,  Plate 
6/Item  839),  and  a different  label  is  pictured  in  Larry  Dingman’s  Booksellers  Marks 
(Minneapjolis:  Dinkytown  Antiquarian  Bookstore,  1986,  p.43  ) The  cover  of  Hearrwood 
Books’  Catalogue  37  (Charlottesville,  VA,  Spring,  1987)  illustrates  yet  another  Ruggles 
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book-label,  this  one  with  his  pxartrait  framed  by  a t>ook's  front  cover. 

17.  AB's  late  original  editor  Sol  M.  Malkin’s  goal  was  always  "to  get  the  right  book  to  the 
right  party  at  the  right  time  at  the  right  price." — ^Terry  Belanger,  in  Michael  Winship’s 
Hermann  Ernst  Ludewig:  America’s  Forgotten  Bibliographer,  Columbia  University  School 
of  Library  Service,  1986. 

18.  "Finds  a ’Fifteener’,"  Detroit  Evening  News,  quoted  in  Catalog  No.  32.  See  also  the 
pre-fire  Book  Fiend  description  of  his  stock. 

19-  "Capturing  a Town,"  Bronson  Journal,  January  19,  1894. 

20.  "A  rare  tome,"  in  BRONSON  IN  MINIATURE;  "Radical  papers,  old  and  new.  An  expert 
in  rare  and  curious  literature  extends  the  list  of  them,"  Trutbseeker,  September  1,  1906. 

21.  See  note  7,  above. 

22.  "Annual  message"  dated  December  1,  1877,  apparently  from  Catalogue  No.  5. 

23-  Mrs.  Smith  thinks  he  had  stomach  trouble.  "But  then,"  she  says  with  a twinkle  in  her 
eye,  "everybody  was  diagnosed  as  having  stomach  trouble  in  those  days." 

24.  The  Coldwater  Republican,  September  5,  1911. 

25.  Newsweek,  September  1,  1980,  p.40.  Said  Scott,  "I  wonder  if  it  might  be  the  missing 
Unk." 

26.  My  thanks  for  assistance  to  the  Branch  County  Library  Director  Phyllis  Rosenberg  and 
to  staff  members  Cindy  Sebald  and,  with  a special  nod  for  her  interest  in  the  project, 
Christie  Kessler-,  to  Mrs.  Loranetta  Diebel  for  an  informative  and  helpful  historical  tour;  to 
Mrs.  Helen  Smith  for  her  sprightly  reminiscences  of  J.  Francis;  and  to  Julia  Newman  for 
her  gracious  responses  to  my  questions.  For  the  record,  I first  discovered  the  existence  of 
the  Ruggles  scrapbooks  at  the  Branch  County  Library  in  August  of  1984,  when,  on  a trip 
through  Bronson,  I decided  to  inquire  about  the  fellow  antiquarian  book  dealer  whose 
book  labels  had  fascinated  me  for  several  years.  # 

A Memorable  Visit  to  Louisville 

The  next  four  pages  reveal  some  of  the  highlights  of  NBS  members’  visit 
to  President  Armand  Champa’s  home  in  Louisville  during  the  recent  ANA 
convention  in  Cincinnati. 

The  main  attraction  was  Champ’s  American  numismatic  library,  which 
is  awesome;  its  size,  I’m  guessing  at  500  feet  of  shelf  space,  is  imposing, 
however,  its  true  majesty  is  in  its  content  and  quality.  Almost  every  tome 
in  the  library  can  be  classed  as  finest  known;  if  it  wasn’t  in  that 
condition  when  purchased.  Champ  made  it  that  way  with  the  help  of 
restorers  and  binders.  It’s  doubtfiil  if  a more  beautiful  library  exists 
anywhere;  virtually  every  title  is  bound  in  engraved,  gilded  leather  with 
sunken  panels,  raised  bands,  etc. 

In  mid-aftemoon  I sensed  a strangeness;  something  had  changed. 
The  library  had  been  reduced  to  second-billing,  and  the  stars  of  the  day 
had  become  Kay  and  Armand  Champa;  they  were  everywhere,  moving 
gracefully  among  the  guests,  always  taking  time  to  answer  questions,  to 
pose  for  a photograph... just  plain  caring. 

As  if  the  day’s  activities  weren’t  enough,  the  Champas  look  everyone 
to  dinner  at  Del  Frisco’s  steak  house  where  all  enjoyed  a wonderful 
meal.  (See  the  group  photograph  in  the  centergate.) 

I now  realize  they  had  assembled  one  of  the  finest  groups  of  numis- 
matic literary  brainpower  I’ve  ever  been  privileged  to  enjoy.  The  library 
was  the  magnet  that  had  brought  us  together,  but  the  Champas  sealed 
the  day  in  friendship... a camaraderie  one  could  feel  among  the  guests. 

1 doubt  if  ever  there  was  such  a gathering,  and  1 know  it’ll  be  a 
long  time  before  there’s  another  like  it.  It  was  a magnificent  day.— eg  # 
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NBS  President  Produces  Paragon  of  Pleasure! 


The  bookies,  (well,  binders),  Allen  and 
Maureen  Grace  with  Armand. 


Half  of  the  guests  arrived  from 
Cincinnati  on  a bus  chartered  by 
Armand  (photo,  bottom  left),  and 
they  returned  on  it  later  that  night. 
The  bus  also  was  used  to  carry 
most  of  the  guests  to  Del  Frisco’s 
for  dinner  in  the  evening. 


The  receiving  line,  1.  to  r.  Jack  Collins, 
Carling  Gresham,  Bob  Wester,  Martin 
(turn  around)!  Gengerke,  and  Armand 
and  Kay  Champa,  host  and  hostess. 


Party  time!  1.  to  r,  Ken  Barr,  Bruce  Kesse, 
Charles  Davis,  John  and  Mary  Bergman.  Backs 
to  camera,  Agnes  and  Vinny  Alones. 


(Backs  of)  John  Ford  and 
Dr.  George  Fuld  with  the 
"Champ."  A dice  game? 


Wayne  Homren,  left,  and  John  Huffman 
disembark  from  the  trusty  Greyhound,  the 
only  "dog"  seen  all  day. 


Nancy  Green,  ANA  librarian,  and  host 
Armand  Champa,  view  Maris’  rare  work 
on  NJ  cents  (on  thick  paper). 
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To  Paraphrase:  It  Ain't  Gov 


Gordon  Frost  presented  Armand  with  a beautiful 
plaque,  (shown  here),  which  consisted  of  all 
guests’  signatures.  To  Armand’s  right,  Kay;  to  his 
left,  Lauresc  and  Frank  Katen. 


Dick  Punchard,  left,  waits 
Jules  and  Iona  Reiver  take  ; 
table,  Armand  coaxes  a sh  i 


Dining  at  Del  Frisco’s  Steak  House,  Louisville,  KY  on  23  July  1988:  Seated,  lee 
to  right,  Bruce  Kesse,  John  Huftoan,  Avis  Bourne,  Remy  Bourne,  Martin 
Gengerke,  Mark  Auerbach,  Agnes  Alones,  Vince  Alones,  Iona  Reivers,  Maureee 
Grace.  Standing,  from  the  left:  Mary  Bergman,  Charles  Davis,  Kay  Champ’’, 
Frank  Katen,  Laurese  Katen,  Ken  Barr,  Dick  Punchard,  Bob  Wester,  Rairn 
Punchard,  John  Bergman,  Jeff  Rock,  Cal  Wilson,  Del  Bland,  Michael  Sullivaar 


Armand,  Dr.  George  Fuld  and  Barry  Tayman,  1.  to 
r.,  meet  in  The  Room  of  Rtxims,  Armand’s 
numismatic  library. 


Relaxing  after  lunch,  I.  to  r., 
Katen,  Avis  Bourne,  Myron  Xc. 
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l'  Get  Any  Better  Than 


urn  at  the  feeding  trough  as 
turn.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
onto  his  fork. 


This! 


Frederick  Kolbe,  left,  Judge  Roger  Persichilli,  cntr, 
and  John  J.  Ford  during  a conversation. 


Scott  Rubin;  (peekin’  over  Scott’s  head),  Allen  Grace,  Frederick  Kolbe,  Wayne 
Homren,  (almost  obliterated  by  Kolbe  and)  Ken  Lowe,  Jess  Patrick  (in  the 
back);  Barry  Tayman,  Dr.  George  Fuld,  Judge  Roger  Persichilli;  (up  in  the 
bleachers),  John  J.  Ford,  John  Burns,  Carling  Gresham,  Armand  Champa,  Jeff 
Peck,  Jules  Reiver;  (hiding  behind  Jules),  Jim  Adams,  Myron  Xenos,  Robert 
Zavos,  Jack  Collins  and  Gordon  Frost.  (Ca.  20  guests  didn’t  attend  dinner). 


Myron  Xenos,  left,  trying  to  hide  behind  a 
camera,  ignores  the  debate  between,  1.  to  r., 
Frank  l^ten.  Cal  Wilson  and  Jim  Adams. 
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The  Secret?  Friends,  Books,  Regal  Hospitality 


Jack  Collins,  left,  and  hostess  Kay  Champa  appear 
intent  on  listening  to  Eric  Newman. 


Bob  Wester:  "Hey,  fellas’! 
Look  what  1 found  in  a 
waste  basket!" 


Ken  Lowe,  left,  and  Myron  Xenos  sur- 
round Armand.  (Actually,  Myron  can 
do  it  alone). 


A telegram  received  that  day:  "Dear 
Mr.  Champa;  My  brother  and  I are 
extremely  upset  that  we  were  not 
invited  to  your  affair.  We  demand 
return  of  all  our  catalogs  especially 
the  plated  ones  and  bid  books. 
Respectfully,  S.H.  and H.  Chapman.” 


Cal  Wilson,  left,  and  John 
Bergman,  playing  at  work! 


Top  cntr,  Gordon  Frost,  ccw,  Carling  Gresham, 
Myron  Xenos,  Judge  Roger  Persichilli,  John  J. 
Ford,  Dr.  George  Fuld.  (Hands  away)! 


"Vinny"  Alones,  his  wife  Agnes,  John  Burns,  and 
Jess  Patrick,  1.  to  r.  Doubtless,  Vinny  is  extolling 
the  meriLs  of  something  Lithuanian. 


Col.  Bill  Murray  obeys 
library  rules;  hands  in 
f)ockets! 
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Kolbe  Auction  Sets  Record  Prices 

Last  May  31,  the  second  day  of  George  Kolbe’s  auction  of  numis- 
matic books,  a new  record  was  set  for  an  American  numismatic  book, 
which  was  from  the  library  of  ex-ANA  President  Matt  Rothert. 

Bidding  on  lot  988,  an  original  subscription  copy  of  Crosby’s  Early 
Coins  of  America,  started  at  $1600  on  an  estimate  of  $1500.  Spirited 
floor  bidding  ensued  and  the  book  was  finally  hammered  down  at  $5940 
(all  prices  include  a buyer’s  premium).  In  fact,  bidding  was  so  strong 
and  rapid  that  Kolbe  never  had  an  opportunity  to  execute  a mail  bid  for 
more  than  $4000. 

Ordinary  copies  of  this  classic  work  in  fine  condition  usually  sell  for 
$750-$  1250,  Kolbe  said;  however,  lot  988  was  a suf>erb  copy  and  featur- 
ed all  of  the  original  printed  paper  covers,  which  were  issued  only  with 
the  copies  sent  to  original  subscribers  to  the  work.  Most  of  the  covers 
were  discarded  when  the  volumes  were  bound,  and  today  there  exist 
only  a handful  of  copies  with  all  eleven  covers.  Also,  the  sale  copy 
featured  correspondence  between  George  Sexton,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Elder 
concerning  Sexton’s  purchase  of  the  book  in  a 1938  Elder  auction. 

The  previous  record  high  paid  for  an  American  numismatic  book  was 
at  Kolbe’s  June  1981  auction,  where  a copy  of  the  1869  Maris  pamphlet 
on  1794  cents  went  to  a bid  of  $4500. 

The  remaining  1275  lots  in  the  May  sale,  Kolbe  reported,  didn’t  lack 
for  bidders;  he  said  mail  bids  were  the  strongest  and  heaviest  he  had 
received  in  several  years,  and  an  unusually  high  number  of  lots  went  to 
mail  bidders.  A reprint  of  the  29-volume  British  Museum  Catalogue  of 
Greek  Coins  sold  for  $1925,  and  an  original  set  of  Anson’s  Numismata 
Graeca  sold  for  $385  on  a $300  estimate. 

A large  selection  of  Ars  Classica  sales  generally  sold  around  the  $125 
estimates.  A series  of  classic  Hirsch  sales  on  ancients  usually  sold  well 
over  estimates,  and  the  1887  Ponton  d’Amecourt  sale  of  Roman  gold 
coins  sold  for  $825-  Overall,  Kolbe  said,  the  216  lots  on  ancients  sold 
extremely  well,  with  only  19  lots  unsold. 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  sale  was  a group  of  more  than  100  lots 
on  Near,  Middle  and  Far  Eastern  coins,  most  of  which  were  from  the 
library  of  Michael  Powills.  Many  of  the  more  expensive  works  were  sold 
by  Kolbe  in  two  previous  sales  of  Powills  material,  but  this  sale  contain- 
ed many  rare,  seldom  available  works,  he  indicated.  Some  bidders  attend- 
ed the  sale  solely  to  bid  on  this  material,  but  many  were  unsuccessful 
due  to  the  high  bids  received  by  mail. 

Highlight  of  the  Powills  group  was  the  seven-volume  classic  work,  in 
Japanese,  on  coins  of  the  Tokugawa  era  written  by  Morishige  Komdo 
entitled  Kingin  Zuroku.  After  considerable  floor  bidding,  the  set  sold  to 
a mail  bidder  for  $990. 

The  oriental  section  was  followed  by  nearly  400  lots  on  medieval  and 
modern  numismatics.  A set  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  Diction- 
ary Catalogue  of  their  library,  including  the  Auction  Catalogue  and  the 
first  two  supplements,  offered  in  four  lots,  reali2ed  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  $1700.  The  1922  classic  on  renaissance  medals.  Die  Medaillen  der 
italienischen  Renaissance,  by  George  Habich,  was  hotly  contested  and 
sold  for  $726  on  a $450  estimate. 
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Other  works  on  renaissance  medals  generally  sold  well  above 
estimate,  Kolbe  said.  A selection  of  original  volumes  of  Kohler’s  Miinz- 
Belustigung  sold  from  $110  to  $330  each.  The  very  rare  1791  catalog  of 
the  coins  and  medals  of  Denmark  in  the  Danish  National  Museum  collec- 
tion, bound  in  two  huge  folio  volumes,  sold  for  $1430  even  though  the 
bindings  were  badly  worn. 

The  second  day  session  of  more  than  500  lots  on  American  numis- 
matics was  characterized  by  intense  bidding  on  the  most  desirable  lots, 
many  of  which  were  from  the  library  of  Matt  Rothert;  also,  there  were 
lots  from  the  libraries  of  Abe  Kosoff,  Jim  Hoffman  and  George  Ewing. 
Here  too,  Kolbe  stated,  mail  bid  competition  was  keen,  but  most  of  the 
better  items  were  taken  by  floor  bidders. 

Lot  834,  the  1907  Stickney  sale  with  20  fine  photographic  plates, 
estimated  at  $750,  was  a harbinger  of  events  to  come;  bidding  began  at 
$700  and  was  a fight  between  the  bid  book  and  a floor  bidder,  the  latter 
persevering  until  $1485-  Lot  943,  the  first  eight  volumes  of  Bullowa’s 
Coin  List,  began  at  $75  on  an  estimate  of  $125  and  was  carried  by  the 
floor  at  $275.  A deluxe  hardbound  copy  of  Dave  Bowers’  catalog  of  the 
John  Adams  collection  of  1794  large  cents  brought  $467.50.  A complete 
set  of  Scott’s  Coin  Collector’s  Journal,  1876-1888,  sold  to  the  book  for 
$880. 

Another  lot  with  keen  bidding  was  the  1842  edition  of  Eckfeldt  and 
DuBois’  Manual  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  all  Nations,  complete  with 
the  1849  supplement.  Kolbe  said  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ever  published  in  America,  and  features  a number  of  firsts:  the  first  prac- 
tical guide  book  of  American  coins;  first  to  depict  an  1804  dollar;  fijret  to 
herald  and  illustrate  pioneer  gold  coins  and  one  of  the  earliest  books 
to  combine  daguerreotype  photography,  electrotyping  and  the  medal  rul- 
ing machine  for  illustrations.  The  extremely  rare  twenty-page  supplement 
of  1849  contains  a plate  of  California  and  Mormon  gold  coins  printed  in 
relief  in  gold  foil  on  a royal  blue  background.  The  supplement  is  most 
famous,  Kolbe  said,  for  the  packet  of  genuine  California  gold  mounted 
on  page  235.  Estimated  at  $1500,  the  lot  sold  for  $3410  on  an  even 
higher  mail  bid. 

Most  of  the  unique  association  copies  from  the  Kosoff  library  sold 
well  above  estimates,  Kolbe  said,  adding  that  a long  run  of  U.  S.  Mint 
reports  and  early  Yeoman  Red  Books  in  superb  condition  also  sold 
mostly  above  estimates. 

Copies  of  the  May  sale  catalog  are  no  longer  available,  but  a prices- 
realized  list  may  be  obtained  from  Kolbe  for  $5. 

Kolbe’s  next  public  auction  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  December  in 
New  York  City  and  he  promises  it  will  be  one  of  his  finest.  It  will  be 
his  seventh  annual  New  York  sale  held  in  association  with  Spink  & Son 
Ltd.,  London.  Persons  desiring  consignment  information  are  requested  to 
contact  Kolbe  as  quickly  as  possible  since  space  in  the  sale  is  limited. 
Generally,  he  indicated,  only  titles  worth  more  than  $100  will  be 
included  in  that  premium  sale  of  rare  numismatic  works.  Copies  of  that 
sale  catalog  may  be  obtained  for  $10. 

Kolbe’s  next  mail  bid  sale  is  scheduled  for  late  September;  Asylum 
readers  desiring  a free  copy  of  the  catalog  may  obtain  one  by  requesting 
it  from  Kolbe  at  P.  O.  Drawer  3100,  Crestline,  CA  92325,  or  by  telephon- 
ing (714)  3.38-6527.  # 
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A Checklist  of  ANS  Numismatic  Notes 
and  Monographs 

Submitted  by  R.  L.  Bisordi 

1.  Sidney  P.  Noe.  Coin  hoards.  1921.  47 pp,  6 pis. 

2.  Edward  T.  Newell.  Octobols  of  Histiaea.  1921.  21pp,  2 pis. 

3.  Edward  T.  Newell.  Alexander  hoards— Introduction  and  Kyparis- 
sia  hoard.  1921,  21pp,  2 pis. 

4.  Howland  Wood.  The  Mexican  revolutionary)  coinage.  1921.  44pp, 
26  pis. 

5.  Leonidas  Westervelt.  The  Jenny  Lind  medals  and  tokens.  1921. 
25pp,  9 pis. 

6.  Agnes  Baldwin.  Five  Roman  gold  medallions.  1921.  103pp,  8 pis. 

7.  Sydney  Medallic  work  of  A A Weinman.  1921.  31pp,  17  pis. 

8.  Gilbert  Perez.  The  mint  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  1921,  8pp,  4 
pis. 

9.  David  E.  Smith.  Computing  jetons.  1921.  70pp,  25  pis. 

10.  Edward  T.  Newell.  The  first  Seleucid  coinage  of  Tyre.  1921.  40pp, 
8 pis. 

11.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham.  French  orders  and  decorations.  1922. 
llOpp,  35  pis. 

12.  Howland  Wood.  Gold  dollars  of  1858.  1922.  7pp,  2 pis. 

13.  R.  B.  Whitehead.  Pre-Mohammedan  coinage  of  N.W.  India.  1922. 
56pp,  15  pis. 

14.  George  F.  Hill.  Attambelos  I of  Characene.  1922.  12pp,  3 pis. 

15.  M.  P.  Vlasto.  Taras  oikistes  (A  contribution  to  Tarentine  numis- 
matics). 1922.  234pp,  13  pis. 

16.  Howland  Wood.  Commemorative  coinage  of  the  United  States. 
1922.  63pp,  7 pis. 

17.  Agnes  B^dwin.  Six  Roman  bronze  medallions.  1923.  39pp,  8 pis. 

18.  Howland  Wood.  Tegucigalpa  coinage  of  1823-  1923.  16pp,  2 pis. 
19-  Edward  T.  Newell.  Alexander  hoards— II.  Demanhur  hoard.  1923 

162  pp,  8 pis. 

20.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham.  Italian  orders  of  chivalry)  and  medals  of 
honour.  1923.  146pp,  34  pis. 

21.  Edward  T.  Newell.  Alexander  hoards— III.  Andritsaena.  1924. 
39pp,  6 pis. 

22.  C.  T.  Seltman.  A hoard  from  Side.  1924.  20pp,  3 pis. 

23.  R-  B.  Seager.  A Cretan  coin  hoard.  1924.  55pp,  12  pis. 

24.  Samuel  R.  Mdbank.  The  coinage  of  Aegina.  1925.  66pp,  5 pis. 

25.  Sydney  P.  Noe.  A bibliography  of  Greek  coin  hoards.  1925.  275pp. 

26.  Edward  T.  Newell.  Mithradates  of  Parthia  and  Hyspaosines  of 
Characene.  1925.  18pp,  2 pis. 

27.  Sydney  P.  Noe.  The  Mende  (Kaliandra)  hoard.  1926.  73pp,  10 
pis. 

28.  Agnes  Baldwin.  Four  medallions  from  the  Atras  hoard.  1926. 
36pp,  4 pis. 

29.  H.  Alexander  Parsons.  The  earliest  coins  of  Norway.  1926.  41pp, 
1 pi. 

30.  Edward  T.  Newell.  Some  unpublished  coins  of  eastern  dynasts. 
1926.  21pp,  2 pis. 
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31.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham.  Spanish  orders  of  chivalry  and  decora- 
tions of  honour.  1926.  I65pp,  40  pis. 

32.  Sydney  P.  Noe.  The  coinage  of  Metapontum.  1927.  134pp,  23  pis. 

33.  Edward  T.  Newell.  Two  recent  Egyptian  hoards— Delta  and  Keneh. 
1927.  34pp,  3 pis. 

34.  Edward  Rogers.  The  second  and  third  Seleucid  coinage  of  Tyre. 

1927.  33pp,  4 pis. 

35.  Alfred  E.  i^llinger.  The  anonymous  Byzantine  bronze  coinage. 

1928.  27pp,  4 pis. 

36.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham  Notes  on  the  decorations  and  medals  of 
the  French  colonies  and  protectorates.  1928.  62pp,  31  pis. 

37.  Oscar  Ravel.  The  "Colts”  of  Ambracia.  1928.  180pp,  19  pis. 

38.  Howland  Wood.  The  coinage  of  the  Mexican  revolutionists.  1928. 
(4)+53pp,  15  dbl.  pis. 

39.  Edward  T.  Newell.  Alexander  hoards— IV.  Olympia.  1929.  31pp, 
9 pis. 

40.  Allen  B.  West.  Fifth  and  fourth  century  gold  coins  from  the 
Thracian  coast.  1929.  183pp,  16  pis. 

41.  Gilbert  S.  Perez.  The  leper  colony  currency  of  Culion.  1929.  lOpp, 

3 pis. 

42.  Alfred  R.  Bellinger.  Two  hoards  of  Attic  bronze  coins.  1930.  14pp, 

4 pis. 

43.  D.  H.  Cox.  The  Caparelli  hoard.  1930.  14pp,  4 pis. 

44.  George  F.  Hill.  On  the  coins  of  Narbonensis  with  Iberian  inscrip- 
tions. 1930.  39pp,  6 pis. 

45.  Bauman  L.  Belden.  A mint  in  New  York.  1930.  40pp,  4 pis. 

46.  Edward  T.  Newell.  The  Kiichuk  Kbhne  hoard.  1931-  33pp,  4 pis. 

47.  Sydney  P.  Noe.  The  coinage  of  Metapontum  Part  II.  1931.  Frontis, 
(4)  + 134pp,  20  dbl.  pis. 

48.  D.  W.  V^entine.  The  United  States  half  dimes.  1931.  79pp,  47pls. 
49-  Alfred  R.  Bellinger.  Two  Roman  hoards  from  Dura-Europas.  1931. 

66pp,  17  pis. 

50.  George  F.  Hill.  Notes  on  the  ancient  coinage  of  Hispania  Citerior. 

1931.  196pp,  36  dbl.  pis. 

51.  Alan  Hazelton.  The  Russian  imperial  orders.  1932.  102pp,  20  pis. 

52.  Oscar  Ravel.  Corinthian  hoards  (Corinth  and  Aria.)  1932.  27pp, 
4 pis. 

53-  Jean  B.  Cammann.  The  symbols  on  staters  of  Corinthian  type  (A 
catalogue.)  1932.  130pp,  14  dbl.  pis. 

54.  Shirley  H.  Weber.  An  Egyptian  hoard  of  the  second  century  AD. 

1932.  41pp,  5 pis. 

55.  Alfred  R.  Bellinger.  The  third  and  fourth  Dura  hoards.  1932. 
85pp,  20  pis. 

56.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham.  South  American  decorations  and  war 
medals.  1932.  178pp,  35  pis. 

57.  William  Campbell.  Greek  and  Roman  plated  coins.  1933.  226pp 
190+ pis. 

58.  Edward  T.  Newell.  The  fifth  Dura  hoard.  1933.  14pp,  2 pis. 

59  D.  H.  Cox.  The  Tripolis  hoard.  1933-  61pp,  8 pis. 

60.  Edward  T.  Newell.  Two  hoards  from  Mintumo.  1933.  38pp,  5 pis. 

61.  Howland  Wood.  The  Gampola  larin  hoard.  1934.  84pp,  10  dbl. 
pis. 
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62.  J.  G.  Milne.  The  Melos  hoard  of  1907.  1934.  19pp,  1 pi 

63.  A.  F.  Pradeau.  The  Mexican  mints  of  Alamos  and  llermosillo. 

1934.  Frontis,  (4)  + 73pp,  3 pis. 

64.  Edward  T,  Newell.  A hoard  from  Siphnos.  1934.  17pp,  1 pi. 

65.  C.  H.  V.  Sutherland  Romano-Iiritish  imitations  of  bronze  coins 
of  Claudius  /.  1935.  35pp,  8 dbl.  pis. 

66.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham.  Ephemeral  decorations.  1935.  40pp.  11 
pis. 

67.  Sawyer  McA.  Mosser.  A bibliography  of  Byzantine  coin  hoards. 

1935.  116pp. 

68.  Edward  T.  Newell.  Five  Greek  bronze  coin  hoards.  1935.  67pp, 
9 dbl.  pis. 

69.  Alfred  R.  Bellinger.  The  sixth,  seventh  and  tenth  Dura  hoards. 
1935.  75pp,  5 pis. 

70.  Frederick  O.  Waage.  Greek  bronze  coins  from  a well  at  Megara. 

1935.  42pp,  3 pis. 

71.  Sydney  P.  Noe.  The  Thurian  diStaters.  1935  68pp,  11  dbl.  pis. 

72.  John  Walker.  The  coinage  of  the  second  Saffarid  dynasty  in 
Sistan.  1936.  46pp,  4 dbl.  pis. 

73.  Edward  T.  Newell.  The  Seleucid  coinage  of  Tyre.  1936.  34pp,  5 
pis. 

74.  Margaret  Crosby  and  Emily  Grace.  An  Achaean  League  hoard. 

1936.  44pp,  4 pis. 

75.  Agnes  Baldwin.  Victory  issues  of  Syracuse  after  413  B C.  1936. 
6pp,  2 pis. 

76.  Edward  T.  Newell.  The  Pergamene  mint  under  Philetaerus.  1936. 
34pp,  10  pis. 

77.  Charles  C.  Torrey.  Aramaic  graffiti  on  coins  of  Demanhur.  1937. 
13pp,  2 pis. 

78.  Sydney  P.  Noe.  A bibliography  of  Greek  coin  hoards  (2nd  edition). 

1937.  362pp. 

79.  Naphtali  Lewis.  A hoard  of  folles  from  Seitz  (Alsace.)  1937.  81pp, 
5 pis. 

80.  Harold  Mattingly  and  W.  P.  D.  Stebbing.  The  Richborough  hoard 
of  ’radiates.’  1931,  1938.  118pp,  5 pis. 

81.  Alfred  Bellinger.  Coins  from  Jerash  1928-1934.  1938.  141pp,  9 pis. 

82.  Edward  T.  Newell.  Miscellanea  numismatica:  Cyrene  to  India. 

1938.  lOlpp,  6 pis. 

83.  David  M.  Bullowa.  The  commemorative  coinage  of  the  United 
States  1892-1938.  1938.  192pp,  10  pis. 

84.  Edward  T.  Newell.  Late  Seleucid  mints  in  Ake-L^tolemais  and 
Damascus.  1939.  (4)  + 107pp,  17  dbl.  pis. 

85.  Alfred  R.  Bellinger.  The  eighth  and  ninth  Dura  hoards.  1939. 
92pp,  13  dbl.  pis. 

86.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham.  Counterfeiting  in  colonial  Pennsylvania. 

1939.  52pp,  2 pis. 

87.  George  C.  Miles.  A Byzantine  iveight  validated  by  al-Walid.  1939 
Frontis,  (4)  + 11pp. 

88.  Jaime  Gonzalez.  A Puerto  Rican  counterstamp.  1940.  (44)  + 21pp, 
2 pis. 

89.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham.  Mexican  decorations  of  honour.  1940. 
Frontis,  (4)  + 53pp,  17  dbl.  pis. 
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90.  Donald  Brown.  Temples  of  Rome  as  coin  types.  1940.  51pp,  9 pis. 

91.  Eunice  Work.  The  earlier  staters  of  Heraclea  Lucaniae.  1940.  (4) 
+ 40pp,  8 pis. 

92.  D.  H.  Cox.  A Tarsus  coin  collection  in  the  Adana  Museum.  1941. 
67pp,  12  pis. 

93-  Herbert  E.  Ives.  Foreign  imitations  of  the  English  noble.  1941.  (4) 
+36pp,  5 dbl.  pis. 

94.  Louis  C.  West.  Gold  and  silver  coin  standards  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  1941.  (4)  + 199pp,  tables. 

95.  Arthur  D.  Mcllvaine.  The  Silver  dollars  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  1941.  (4)  + 36+(l)pp,  6 pis. 

96.  J.  G.  Milne.  Kolophon  and  its  coinage:  A study.  1941.  113pp,  19 
dbl.  pis. 

97.  Sawyer  McA.  Mosser.  The  Endicott  gift  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins. 
1941.  (4)+53pp,  9 dbl.  pis. 

98.  Edgar  E.  Hume.  The  medals  of  the  United  States  Army  Medical 
Department  and  medals  honoring  army  medical  officers.  1942. 
Frontis,  (4)  + 146pp,  23  pis. 

99  Phares  O.  Sigler.  Sycee  silver.  1943.  (4)  + 37pp,  6 dbl.  pis. 

100.  Sydney  P.  Noe.  The  Castine  deposit:  An  American  hoard.  1942. 
(4)  + 37pp,  4 dbl.  pis. 

101.  Harold  F.  Bowker.  A Numismatic  bibliography  of  the  far  east... 
in  European  languages.  1943-  (4)  + 144pp. 

102.  Sydney  P.  Noe.  The  New  England  and  willow  tree  coinages  of 
Massachusetts.  1943  (6)+55+(l)pp,  16  dbl.  pis. 

103  Nai  Chi  Chang.  An  inscribed  Chinese  ingot  of  the  XII  Century 
A D.  1944.  Frontis,  (4)  + 9pp,  1 pi 

104.  George  L.  McKay.  Early  American  currency.  1944.  (4)+xxiv+ 
85 pp,  36  pis. 

105  Edward  T.  Newell.  The  Byzantine  hoard  of  Lagbe.  1945.  (4)  + 
22pp,  7 pis. 

106.  James  C.  Risk.  British  orders  and  decorations.  1945.  Frontis,  (4) 
+ 124pp,  76  pis. 

107.  Bluma  L.  Trell.  The  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesos.  1945.  Frontis, 
x+71pp,  28  pis. 

108.  K-  O.  Castelia.  The  coinage  of  Rhesaena  in  Mesopotamia.  1946. 
109  Aline  A-  Boyce.  Coins  of  Tingli  with  Latin  legends.  1947.  (4)  + 

27pp,  5 pis. 

1 10.  Sydney  P.  Noe.  The  oak  tree  coinage  of  Massachusetts.  1947. 
viii+23pp,  10  pis. 

111.  George  C.  Milne.  Early  Arabic  glass  weights  and  stamps.  1948. 
viii+168pp,  14  pis. 

112.  P.  V.  HiU.  ” Barbarous  radiates.”  Imitations  of  third  century’ 
Roman  coins.  1949  (8)  + 44pp,  4 pis. 

113  Richard  N.  Fry.  Notes  on  the  early  coinage  of  Transoxiana. 
1949  Frontis,  (6)  + 49pp. 

114.  William  H.  Dillistan.  Banknote  reporters  and  counterfeit 
detectors.  1949.  vi+(2)+ 175pp,  19  pis. 

115  Olaf  P.  Eklund  and  Sydney  P.  Noe.  Hacienda  tokens  of  Mexico. 
1949  (4)  + 46pp,  22  pis. 

116.  Michael  Grant.  Aspects  of  the  principate  of  Tiberius.  1950.  xviii 
+ 205pp,  8 pis. 
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117.  C.  C.  Torrey.  Gold  coins  of  Khokand  and  Bukhara.  1950.  37pp, 
1 pi. 

118.  George  C.  Miles.  Rare  Islamic  coins.  1950.  xi+138pp,  10  pis. 
119  Henri  Seyrig.  Notes  on  Syrian  coins.  1950.  (6)  + 35pp,  2 pis. 

120.  George  C.  Miles.  Early  Arabic  glass  weights  and  stamps-A 
supplement.  1951.  (4)  + 60pp,  4 pis. 

121.  George  C.  Miles.  Fatimid  coins.  1951.  (4)  + 51pp,  6 pis. 

122.  Wang  Yu  Ch’uan.  Early  Chinese  coins.  1951.  viii,  254pp,  55  pis. 

123.  A.  C.  Levi.  Barbarians  on  Roman  Imperial  coins  and  sculpture. 
1952. 

124.  David  M.  Robinson.  A hoard  of  silver  coins  from  Carystus.  1952. 
(4)+62pp,  6 pis. 

125.  Sydney  P.  Noe.  The  pine  tree  coinage  of  Massachusetts.  1952. 
ix+48pp,  11  pis. 

126.  Doris  ^ymond.  Macedonian  regal  coinage  to  413  B.  C.  1953. 
xi+  170pp,  15  pis. 

127.  Kenneth  Scott.  Counterfeiting  in  colonial  New  York.  1953 
222pp,  13  pis. 

128.  Herbert  E.  Ives.  The  Venetian  gold  ducat  and  its  imitations. 
1954.  viii+37pp,  16  pis. 

129  Earle  R.  Caley.  Chemical  composition  of  Parthian  coins.  1955. 
(6)  + 104pp,  3 pis. 

130.  D.  M.  Lange.  Studies  in  the  numismatic  history  of  Georgia  in 
Transcaucasia.  1955.  x+138pp,  15  pis. 

131  Robert  I.  Nesmith.  The  coinage  of  the  first  mint  of  the  Americas 
at  Mexico  City  153^-1572.  1955.  vii+139pp,  19  pis. 

132.  Kenneth  Scott.  Counterfeiting  in  colonial  Pennsylvania.  1955. 
Map,  xi+l68pp. 

133  Colin  Kraay.  The  aes  coinage  of  Galba.  1956.  x+125pp,  37  pis. 

134.  W.  P.  Wallace.  The  Euboean  league  and  its  coinage.  1956.  xi+ 
180pp,  16  pis. 

135.  Eric  P.  Newman.  Coinage  for  colonial  Virginia.  1956.  (8)  + 57pp, 
6 pis. 

136.  Sydney  P.  Noe.  Two  hoards  of  Persian  sigloi.  1956.  (4) + 44  + (2), 
15  pis. 

137.  T.  V.  Buttrey.  The  triumviral  portrait  gold  of  the  quattuorviri 
monetales  of  42  B.  C.  1956.  x+69pp,  9 pis. 

138.  Howard  L.  Adelson.  Light  iveight  solidi  and  Byzantine  trade 
during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  1957.  ix,  187pp,  14  pis. 

139.  Oleg  Grabar.  The  coinage  of  the  Tulunids.  1957.  x+78pp,  3 pis. 

140.  Kenneth  Scott.  Counterfeiting  in  colonial  Connecticut.  1957. 
Map,  (10)  + 243pp,  46  pis. 

141.  George  C.  Miles.  Contributions  to  Arabic  metrology  I.  1958.  x+ 
124pp,  13  pis. 

142.  Eric  P.  Newman.  The  secret  of  the  Good  Samaritan  shilling. 
1959.  xi+71pp,  9 pis. 

143.  George  C.  Miles.  Excavation  coins  from  the  Persepolis  region. 
1959.  (6)+124pp,  21  pis. 

144.  J.  D.  Brackenridge.  The  numismatic  iconography  of  Justinian  II. 
1959.  x+104pp,  10  pis. 

D.  H.  Cos.  Coins  from  the  excavations  at  Curium  (1932-1953)- 

1959. 
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146.  P.  Bruun.  Studies  in  Constantinian  chronology.  1961. 

147.  P.  Bedoukian.  Coinage  of  Cilician  Armenia.  1962.  xxxi+494pp, 
48  pis. 

148.  Howard  Adelson  and  G.  Kustus.  A bronze  hoard  of  the  period 
of  Zano  I.  1962. 

149-  Alfred  F.  Bellinger  and  M.  Berlincourt.  Victory  as  a coin  type. 
1962. 

150.  George  C.  Miles.  Contributions  to  Arabic  metrology  II.  1963- 

151.  E.  Caley.  Orichalcum  and  related  alloys.  1964. 

152.  W.  J.  Tomasini.  The  barbaric  tremissis  in  Spain  and  southern 
France— Anastasius  to  Leovigild.  1964. 

153-  Aline  A-  Boyce.  Festal  and  dated  coins  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
1965. 

154.  Earle  R.  Caley.  Metrological  tables.  1965-  119pp,  2 pis. 

155.  Roderick  T.  Williams.  The  confederate  coinage  of  the  Arcadians 
in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  1965.  xix+141pp,  14  pis. 

156.  Samuel  K.  Eddy.  The  minting  of  antoniniani  A D.  238-249  and 
the  Smyrna  hoard.  1967.  viH-  133pp,  7 dbl.  pis. 

157.  Joan  M.  Fagerlie.  Late  Roman  and  Byzantine  solidi  found  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  1967.  xxv+213pp,  33  pis. 

158.  Karl  F.  Morrison  and  Henry  Grunth^.  Carolingian  coinage. 
1967.  xii+465pp,  48  pis.,  17  tables,  3 folding  maps. 
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25  pis. 
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44  pis. 
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Regional  Meeting  Planned  for  Florida 

The  following  letter  was  received  in  answer  to  a request  for  meeting 
space  and  time  during  the  next  Florida  United  Numismatists  (FUN) 
Convention,  Orlando,  5-8  January  1989; 

Dear  Carling; 

I’m  in  receipt  of  your  letter  requesting  meeting  space  for  the  NBS, 
and  I’ll  be  glad  to  schedule  a meeting  time  and  location  for  the  group. 

Please  send  complete  details  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I’ll  have  the 
information  placed  in  the  program  and  all  necessary)  signs  and  notices 
arranged  for  the  convention. 

Thanks  for  wanting  to  be  part  of  our  1989  FUN  convention. 

Here  comes  the  FUN! 

(s)  Ginger 
Ginger  Bryan 
Bourse  Chairman 

"Computers  in  Numismatics"  is  the  topic  of  the  planned  two,  one- 
hour  forums.  David  Block  and  Robert  Sloai,  both  programmers,  have 
agreed  to  participate;  Carling  Gresham  will  act  as  NBS  host  and 
mcKlcrator.  Complete  details  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Asylum.  # 
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ONCE  in  a long  while  something  happens  that  really  makes  us  stand 
up  and  cheer,  that  allows  us  to  feel  that  old  lump-in-the-throat 
pride.  Usually  it’s  a big  event  like  the  moon  landing  or  the  return  of  the 
hostages  from  Iran.  Sometimes,  however,  it  can  happen  in  the  world  of 
hobbies.  I am  told  that  it  happened  in  a big  way  at  the  NBS  annual 
meeting  in  Cincinnati.  I was  home  nursing  a sick  wife  and  baby-sitting, 
so  I couldn’t  witness  it  firsthand.  What  happened  was  our  members 
spontaneously  bailed  out  our  society. 

We  were  in  a fiscal  crunch  because  of  drugs.  When  the  owners  of 
the  Rayline  Press  were  arrested  our  publishing  deal  with  them  disap- 
peared. Our  publishing  costs  doubled  overnight.  By  midyear  the  costs 
had  been  reduced  a little,  but  the  floor  of  the  treasury  was  in  sight.  It 
looked  as  though  we  were  going  to  incur  enough  debt  to  qualily  us  to 
run  the  country.  We  didn’t  have  enough  money  to  put  out  the  autumn 
issue. 

At  the  annual  meeting  Carling  Gresham  pulled  out  a bookseller’s 
storecard  and  offered  it  for  auction  to  benefit  NBS.  After  spirited  bidding 
President  Champa  won  it  for  more  than  $200.  Then  Denis  Loring  passed’ 
the  hat.  Everyone  got  into  the  spirit,  from  the  plutocrats  to  the  potzers, 
and  in  the  end  NBS  had  more  than  $1600. 

I was  delighted  to  hear  of  this  but  not  surprised.  During  my  two  and 
one-half  years  in  the  editor’s  chair  I discovered  that  uncommon  generos- 
ity is  common  in  our  ranks.  Some  of  the  ads  in  The  Asylum  are  bought 
only  to  support  the  society.  I was  forever  getting  offers  to  help  in  one 
way  or  another.  Both  cash  and  in-kind  donations  came  our  way  more 
than  once.  Whenever  we  were  in  trouble  the  woodwork  teemed  with 
people  ready  to  lend  a hand. 

The  happening  at  Cincinnati  was  something  special.  It  tells  us  that 
the  NBS  will  endure  simply  because  we  won’t  let  it  die.  It  tells  us  that 
we  are,  even  more  than  a club,  a community  of  caring  neighbors.  Each 
of  us  no-shows,  it  seems  to  me,  now  has  an  indenture  to  pay  off.  A 
check  to  the  NBS  would  be  nice,  but  I have  a hunch  that  David  Block 
would  like  an  article,  a review,  a feature,  or  a letter  even  more. 

Our  members’  philanthropy  was  splendid.  It  kept  us  alive.  But  only 
our  intellectual  contributions  can  keep  us  living.  David  needs  your  help, 
just  as  the  budget  did.  I have  a hunch  that  our  members  will  come 
through  just  as  magnificently  on  this  challenge  as  well.  # 
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Editor  emeritus?  A few  months  ago  I would  have  thought  that  lofty 
title  to  lie  far  into  the  future.  But  the  future,  as  George  Allen  used 
to  say,  is  now.  I have  resigned  as  editor  of  The  Asylum  and  even  as  you 
read  these  words  our  journal  has  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  Editor 
David  Block. 

Why?  A couple  of  good  reasons.  When  I took  the  reins  as  editor  early 
in  1986  I was  a museum  curator  by  trade.  It  is  a noble  calling  and  one 
that  allows  for  ample  free  time.  Then  late  that  same  year  I joined  the 
W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation  of  Battle  Creek.  Life  at  the  nation’s  third-largest 
charitable  foundation  is  challenging  and  stimulating—  and  also  requires 
considerable  travel.  My  increasing  duties  there  mean  more  time  on  the 
road—  and  I have  to  spend  a lot  of  time  with  my  three-year-old  daughter 
when  I am  home.  It  became  less  and  less  possible  to  be  a good  husband 
and  father  on  one  hand  and  a good  editor  on  the  other. 

Second,  the  failure  of  the  Rayline  Press  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
work  with  local  typesetters,  and  this  increased  cost,  plus  the  increased 
printing  cost,  was  rapidly  looting  the  treasury.  So  editor  emeritus  it  is. 

Looking  back  on  this  experience,  I must  say  that  it  was  a ball  every 
minute.  No,  not  every  minute.  It  wasn’t  any  fun  at  all  to  learn  that  a 
drug  bust  had  caused  all  of  the  copy  for  the  spring  issue  to  be  im- 
pounded. Other  than  that  it  was  fun,  it  was  a challenge,  and  it  was  a 
learning  experience.  I am  proud  that  we  committed  to  and  achieved  a 
regular  schedule  and  that  we  attracted  some  first-rate  writers. 

Boy,  did  I have  a lot  of  assistance.  Space  considerations  prevent 
naming  everyone  who  helped,  but  my  wretched  memory  can  recall  that 
George  Kolbe  did  about  everything  except  the  windows  at  one  time  or 
another;  Cal  Wilson  made  more  tapes  than  Richard  Nixon,  Ran  Zander 
was  a literate  support  from  Day  One;  Carling  Gresham  sent  in  articles 
galore;  Dave  Bowers  somehow  found  time  to  send  in  two  when  the  cup- 
board was  bare.  Hats  off  to  Dave  for  plugging  the  NBS  in  his  estimable 
Rare  Coin  Review.  Bob  Cochran  has  sent  in  review  upon  review.  Leo 
Guibault  has  been  a never-ending  source  of  constructive  criticism  and 
thoughtful  advice.  Armand  Champa  was  Armand,  which  is  terrific.  Alan 
Meghrig  and  John  Bergman  worked  miracles  as  secretary-treasurers.  Bill 
Malkmus  did  an  incredible  job  on  the  index  for  the  first  five  volumes  of 
The  Asylum.  Remy  Bourne  has  come  through  with  great  writing  on  a 
couple  of  occasions.  Jeff  Rock  filled  up  a couple  of  issues  by  liimself. 
And  I cannot  forget  Wayne  Homren,  Mr.  Regional  Meeting  himselfl  Three 
cheers  for  all  of  you,  and  for  many  more  members  besides.  You  are  the 
backbone  of  NBS. 

(Editor’s  note:  Don’t  shed  too  many  tears  for  Joel’s  departure;  "The 
Printer’s  Devil"  will  be  his  forum  now.)  # 
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1 want  to  purchase  Early  U.S.  Auction 
Catalogues  especially  with  PLATES 

And 

all  scarce  & rare  Numismatic  Literature 

If  you  have  any  of  the  following,  please  write  or  call  me: 

Dealers  Bid  Books 

Priced  & Named  Sales 
Deluxe  & Presentation 
Catalogues  and  books 
NAME  YOUR  PRICE 

1 also  need: 

Pre  1 859  Auction  Sales 
Thick  Paper  & Plated  Sales 
of 

Frossard  & Woodward 

Small  size  Chapman  Sales  PLATED  ONLY... 
Mcoye  - Henderson  - Alvord  - Calderhead  - Zug 
Sleicher  - Simpson  - Taylor  Windle 

PLATED  CATALOGUES... 

Belonging  to 

Elder  - H.G.  Sampson  - H.P.  Smith 
U.S.  Coin  Co.  - New  York  Stamp  & Coin 

ARMAND  CHAMPA 

ANA  LM  # 775 
Box  22316 

Louisville,  Kentucky  40222 
Phone:  (502)  425-1302 
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WANTED 

Early  Canadian  Auction  Catalogs  and  Rxed  Price  Lists 
Canadian  Antiquarians 
Canadian  counterstamp^  coins  & Tokens 
Send  list  with  condition  and  prices  to: 

Joseph  Foster 
3301  Fox  Chase  Drive 
Midlothian,  Virginia  23113 


Authors,  Catalogers,  Advertisers! 
Lookin’  good.  . .good  lookin’! 

Manuscripts,  catalogs  and  display  advertising  composed  the  way 
yon  wish,  featuring: 

m A variety  of  typefaces  for  teiit  or  heads. 

■ Manuscript  format  or  camera  ready. 

■ Photographs  and  line  art  inserted  via  ScanJet. 

■ Romance  and  Germanic  language  characters  supported. 

■ Complete  spell  check,  accurate  word  count. 

■ Program  analysis  of  grammar,  punctuation,  style. 

■ Dot  matrix  proof  copies,  LaserJet  11  final. 

■ Manuscripts  on  rag  bond,  camera  ready  on  LaserPlus  paper. 

■ A large  numismatic  and  historical  library  for  referencing. 

■ Competitive  rates!  Send  your  proposal  for  an  estimate. 

© Carling  Gresham  © 

P.  O.  Drawer  580,  Pomona  Park,  FI  32081-0580 

(904)  649-9730 


This  ad  composed  in  WordPerfect  5.0  on  a PC,  ScanJet  and  LaserJet  Series  ll. 
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f SAN  FERNANDO  BOOK  GO.^ 


Specializing  in 

Numismatics,  Antiques  <t  Collectibles 
213-362-2173 

Browse  in  our  book  boutiques  at 


WESTCHESTER  FAIRE 
ANTIQUE  MALL 
8655  South  Sepulveda  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90045 
H Mile  North  of  LAX  Airport 


SHERMAN  OAKS 
ANTIQUE  MART 
14034  Ventura  Blvd. 
Sherman  Oaks,  CA  91423 
Near  Hazeltine 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  KEENLY  INTERESTED  IN  BUYING  IMPORTANT  ANTIQUARIAN  AND 
OUT-OF-PRINT  NUMISMATIC  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES  IN  ALL  LANGUAGES. 


• We  will  be  pleased  to  visit  you  anywhere  in  North  America  to  purchase  an  important  collection. 

• We  offer  top  cash  prices  or  we  can  arrange  their  auction  or  sale  by  consignment. 

• We  handle  all  packing  and  shipping  for  you. 

• We  offer  expert  cataloging  services,  appraisals,  and  fine  craft  bookbinding,  book  repair  and 
preservation  services. 

• Viewings  by  appointment  only. 
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Numismatic  Literature 


Bought  & Sold 


Fixed  Price  Lists  Issued 
Free  Copy  to  NBS  Members  on  Request 


Charies  Davis 
Box  1412 

M(»Tistown,  NJ  07S)60 
(201)  540-1159 

Evenings/Weekends  only  please 


Member  since  1%8  ANA,  EAC;  also  ANS,  NBS 


★ t t t t t t 


t t t t t t ★ 
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WANTED 

Numismatic  Libraries 
or 

Single  Titles 
Call  or  Write 

CAL  WILSON 

4501  Eggers  Drive,  Suite  C 
Fremont,  CA  94536 
(415)  792-4133 
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NUMISMATICS 


Spink  and  Son  Limited 

are  always  interested  in  being  offered  out-of-print 
books  relating  to  all  aspects  of  the  subject,  induing: 


COINS 

MEDALS 

ORDERS,  DECORATIONS  & MEDALS 
TOKENS 

NUMISMATIC  JOURNALS 
BANKNOTES 
ROYAL  MINT 


All  Numismatic  Manuscript  Material 
of  Any  Period  and  in  Any  language. 


Spink 

ASoaUd.  ^ 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

5,  6 & 7 King  Street,  St.  James’s,  London  SWlY  6QS 
Telephone:  01-930  7888.  Telex:  916711 


